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RESOURCES FOR SCHOOLS is a sefies of publications developed b> 
the Massachusetts Dissemination Project (HDP J for Massachusetts 
educators, parents, and students. The project, funded by the 
National Institute of Education since 1976, has four major goals, 

• to stimulate greater awareness of the resources 
available to Massachusetts schools; 

• to provide educators, parents,. and. students with 
specific Irtfonratlon about resources and materials 
for scfao) programs and services; 

• to assist the Department of Education and Its six 
regional education centers In Increasing and 
Improving Information services; ^and . 

• to encourage greater exchange and sharing of re- 
sources among educational organizations, service 

. providers, the Department of Education and Hs . , 
^ regional education centers, and school personnel. 

The project Is located Irt the Department of Education's Boston 
office. In addition, each regional center has designated a staff 
member who *na1nta1ns continuous contact and Involvement with proj- 
ect activities across the state M and 1s responsible for working 
with center staff to improve Information and dissemination ser- 
vices In the center. The development of this series, as its name 
suggests, Is one way the project Is helping make these connections, 

RESOURCES for SCHOOLS presently available: 

*J. A CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT 

QF EDUCATION {revised edition). ERIC #ED183138 
2* MDEO TAPES FOR TEACHING (revised Litton) 
v . ifff STUDENT'S jiide TCf SPECIAL education (revised edition) 
tf, * VPLEMpNTlNG CHAPTER $22. EXEMPLARS PROGRAMS FOR ALLEVIATING 
RACISM AND SEXISM IN MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 
*\ iJMPETENC'i PROGRAMS FOR. BASIC SKILLS IMPROVEMENT; A 

' RESOURCE GUIDE ERIC #ED18?342 
*£* / REVIEW OF MAC^ACHISETTS STATEWIDE ASSESSMENT FINDINGS. 

A rURPlCULUM i NTEpPRETAT ION OF THE MAJOR FINDINGS OFT HE* 
UAvSAlHI^ETTC STATEWIDE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM ERIC #£0115061 
*3. FESQURCES FOR TtAININf EDlCATORS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECI/fL 
NEWS ERIfr/EOl 76444, EC1 20445 ' r * 

20. A RESOURCE GUL'E FOR THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 

STUDENT^ ERIC #181705 

21. ItEtT DIRECTIONS H GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES IN v 

MASSACHUSETTS ER(C #£0183977 - N 

2k. OPTIONS IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ERIC #ED180844 
2$. CHECK IT ,jrr A GUIDE TO RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 

MASSACHUSETTS STUDENTS 
U. COWIVXITY EDUCATION: AN ACTION HANDBOOK C 
IS. IN, OUT, AND \b 'VT THE CLASSROOM. A ELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 
2€. STAt^ DEVELOPMENT FOR EDbCATIONAu E^)in. A TRAINER'S MAW AL 

* Out of print but available through ERIC. 
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• * INTRODUCTION 

Today, parents can affect. educational decision making and 
programing on many Levels. Both state and federal special ed- 
ucation laws require parent participation, not only in the de- 
velopment of the Individualized £ducat1on Plan (IEPJ, but also 
ait regional and state levels through membership on regional ad- 
visory councils and the State Advisory .Commission. In addition, 
the state Department of Education strongly encourages the devel- 
opment of local advisory councils for special education to In- 
sure Parent participation at the local level. ^ 

Parent involvement In special education has many forms. 
Recent local advisory council activities Include 

• Somervllle sponsored a series of films and group 

discussions for parents. 

«• 

• Westfield rtistltuted a community living skills course 

for mildly retarded high school students and pre- 
pared a 766 manual for parents which was published 
by the school department. 

• Brookllrie organized a literature exhibit, films, 

speakers, and activities for and about children 
* * with special "needs as part of the town's cele- 
bration of Natlohal Library Week. * 

t Kedford prepared a pa/ent resource booklet and es- 
tabllshed a "parent support J1ne" that includes 
& tape-recorded rcessage about the 7£6 evaluation 
process. . ***** 

• Newton organized a network of 766 "resource parents" 

In, the schools and assisted in the development of 
a handbook about local special education services 
and procedures for parents. 

These are but a few of the activities 1n which advisory councils 
f»r special education, Title I, and other education programs are 
now engaged. 

This booklet 1s designed to help parents plan* organize, 
and manage advisory councils foe these programs. SECTION I sum- 
marizes the roles and responsibilities of various advisory coun- 
clls for special education. SECTION II suggests some' ways to 
organize a, council. SECTION in discusses a variety of council 
activities and function?! SECTION IV discusses ways to plan and 
manage council activities and strengthen leadership. SECTION V 
offer* a variety of resources and Information for organizing or 
enriching an existing council. Although this booklet was 



compiled by and for special education parents and practitioners, 
the Information and materials are appropriate for all parent* 
advisory groups- * 

This handbook was developed bylpernbers of the Special Ed- 
ucation Manpower Project's Parent Training Group to assist par- 
ents and professionals In develooffg and maintaining local ad- 
visory councils for special education. The Division of Special 
Education seeks to encourage developnent of local councils as 
part 0/ its public outreach efforts - 
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SECTION I 
ADVISORY COUNCILS IN EDUCATION 



* Advisory councils y>r»rrVV jk excellent otfor~UKttj for 
parents to participate in [tanning, irplereKZ+ng, urd ^ssesc'Kj 
education pTogtfars\n the local, regional, state levels. 
Local Title I councils and state anji regional svecial ed^cat^on 
councils are all nandatei b$ current e ducat* on l<x«s. Local ccn- 
*mnity -based special education ad^isor^ groups are noz, spea^y- 
cally nepiiated^bg sva^e or federal Ictjs but cne $ rowing number 
of these groups is a tester 'ent to increased parent involsewer.t 
in t'nese programs. The following pages present cc[-eulized de- 
scriptions o£ the various t^pes of advisor^ groups for special 
education. t 



TYPES 

Local Advisory Councils 

Special education advisory coun^ls are an Ideal way of 
meeting the parental Irfvolvement r*et$uireroent in the development 
of each school district's annual special education plan 
(P. I. 94-142, Reg. 121 a. 226)* By discouraging the labeling 
of children according to particular, disabilities, Chapter 766 
encourages the formation of groups that cross all special edu- 
cation areas. There 1s still a great need for larger* state- m 
wide groups to address Issues related, to a particular disability. 
However, local advisory councils for special education provide 
an Important servlge- by developing, community support for fanl- 
Jles of disabled children. * 

Because there Is no specific manda^^or local advisory 
councils and because each group reflects the needs of a particu- 
lar community, the structure and rules of existing councils vary 
considerably, Socne councils are composed exclusively of parents 
of children with special needs (usually referred tdj'as parent 
advisory councils or PACs), while others Include fjkerested com- 
munity members and school personnel (oft£n refepfed to as com- 
munity advisory councils or CACsK Council roles Include offer- 
ing Information, support, and training to parents on the content 
and direction of special education 1n the community* 

Regional Advisory Councils \ 

There 1s a regional advisory council (RA<!) for each of the 
si/ education regions in Massachusetts, mandated by Chapter 15, 
section IP, of Chapter 766. Each RAC has at least sixteen mem- 
bers of which at least half must be parents of children enrolled 
1n special. education programs. 
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A RAC advises one of the Department of Education's regional 
education centers about all asp'ects of special education programs 
within the region. Responsibilities Include the develo{>ment and 
submission of an annual report to the State AdvisoryXommissioiv 
on the quality and adequacy of all special education programs 
within the region andJhearlng complaints and suggestions of per- 
sons interested in special education in the region. RAC r^emoers 
j*re appointed for a three-year term by the state Board of Educa- 
tion Nominees for RAC membership are recommended to the board 
by the regional education center in consultation with the RAC. 

State Advisory Conmission m 

■ » * 

Each RAC elects* two members, at least one of whom must be 
a parent of a child receiving special education, for membership 
on the State Advisory Cocn1ss1on (SACL The duties of the SAC 
Include, but are not limited to. advfslncj^e Department of Ed- 
ucation on special education needs in Massachusetts and hearing 
parent appeals an«j decisions'rendered by the Bureau of Special 
Education Appeals hearing officers. The SAC also sabmits ah 
annual report to the Department of Education whteh deludes a 
summary of the information submitted by the RACs and a statement* 
of reccwended changes in spec^ education 1n tte state. 



ROLES 

A clear understanding of the roles, responsibilities, \nd 
functions of group* members and the group itself contributed to 
the success of any small group or advisory council* WhaPfol- 
lows 4 are some suggestions about these important issues which 
are applicable to all advisory groups. 

• — V 

.An advisory council for special education, be It/local, re- 
gional, or state level, 1s a formally organized group of parents 
and professionals conrryltted to the best possible services for 
children with special needs. Their emphasis Is improving coop- . 
ration and communication between parents and professionals for 
he benefit of children in special education programs. Specif- 
ically, the council must actively advocate for children vith 
special nee<ts, advise the special education administrator, school 
department, school committee, parents of children with special 
needs, and the commun1ty-at-large about^ Issues affecting special 
education programs, and support school stafT In their efforts to 
Improve special "education services. 

Advisory groups of any type sometimes deteriorate and bet 
come "advisory" in name only. By recognizing their authority 
and potential for influencing program development and operations, 
advisory groups can be engaged in a variety of significant school 
activities that do make a dlffertace, J - * i 
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AUTHORITY AND INFLUENCE 

Although local advisory councils for special education 
do not possess formal authority to make decisions regarding Jo- 
cal programst they can exert a great deal of influence on many 
decisions. The council's amount of Influence 1s often related 
to the degree to which the school commltttee, superintendent, or 
special education administrator acknowledge the legitimate re- 
sponsibilities, and activities of the council. Although adviso- 
ry councils do not have the powers of school boards or commit- 
tees, they do have the authority over their own activities, and 
responsibility for advocating and advising around special edu- 
cation Issues and concerns. Well-planned activities that ad- ^ 
dress needs identified by the council are one way of gaining vis 
1b1l1ty and Increasing the council's Influence. Typical activ- 
ities Include: 

• m supporting school staff 1n developing or Improving 
" special education services; 

• supporting the special education budget at school 
committee meetings; 

* * 

• developing and distributing flyers, booklets, 4 
newsletters, and brochures (many low or no-cost 
publications are available from state or federal 
agencies); , . 

• sponsoring an open house t<f promote Information- * 
sharing among parents, practitioners, and the 
c<xnmun1ty-at-large; 



• addressing groups such as PTAs or dvlc asso- 
ciation* to Inform the community about special 
education concerns (be sure to talk about sue- - 
cesses as well as problems); 

i providing training and-suppon^-for parents of 
children with special needs; 



• serving as a sounding board for parent and pro- 
fessional concerns related to special education. 

n/' - 

These activities are not only useful Of and by themselves but - 
will Increase the council's credibility and Influence 1n the 
coonunlty. Publicizing these efforts through the local press 
will give them and the council added importance* . 



surveying community needs and resources, and 




. V SECTION II 
ORGANlZfNG AN AdVISORY COUNCIL 



9 fieing knowledgeable about the roles, responsibilities, and 
activities of 4 council is.onX^ one -part of the formula for an 
effective advisory, group, Knoving hov to organize* the group 
and keep it operating requires the $1 ill and sustained effort 
of the chairperson. « In spite of their strength* and longevity, 
"ost council* periodically need' assistance w\th organizational 
t details such as recruiting members, establishing bytavs and cp~ 
1 evating procedures ,* setting goals and objectives, and coilabo- 
rating'irith other groups. These fundamental activities are 
portant whether a group has been in existence for many years or 



is just. starting 



RECRUITMENT AND LEADERSHIP 



The strength of any organization is Us membership. Each 
person comes to a. group with a unique set of ideas, skills, In- 
terests^, and experiences. Each person also has different ex- 
pectations About thfe personal, social, or professional benefits 
to be derived from the organization, 

) 

Recruiting members requires considerable thought and dis- 
cussion *iout the composition of the council 4 and its activities. 
Ideally, i group should Include a variety of irtjterests and peo- 
ple—parents, parents of children with special needs, regular* 
and special education staff, community .representatives,* civic 
and professional organizations, and human services profession- 
als. Limiting membership to parents may reduc§ the group 1 s Im- 
pact- or effectiveness. It Is Important to maintain a balanced 
membership that represents a. variety of #£rspect1v£s. 

There ajre several types of advisory councils currently in 
operation. Each council reflects Its relationship to the com- 
munity^ For example, the council may be:' 

• ay ad hoc camrnlttee-of the PTA, 4 * 

• one or more sub-committees formed around* specif 1c 'Issues 

• appointed by the school committee or superintendent . 
p with the SPEO director as chairperson- 

Tfie composition of Its membership Is another distinguish- 
ing 1 characteristic .of advisory councils. Examples Include. 
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Hodel I . 

Paf^tts * i 
Educators ' 

Human service agency representatives 
Hderly ,# 

'School comlttee persons ^ 
Merchants-Businessmen ' * 



Hodel II 
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Parents of children with special needs only 
. Kodel III . t. * 

5W Special education personnel - , 

0 eacfl prototype) , r 
25X Non-special education persqjinel ? 
1 School committee member • • 
1 Vocational teacher , 4 
1 Representative of school system. 

Whatever «x)de*T Is selected, the council should work with the 
school administration from the earliest -stages of def<*l&pment 
to receive their endorsement and cooperation for the group's 

* activities, * ' * . %i » 

There. are a number of ways to recruit members. - With the. 
administration s assistance, flyers.cafi be. .sent home with each"' ' 
school-agfe child* The TocraT newspaper, radlb,- or TV station^ 
might Include a short announcement. (The Federal Conmunf colons 
CommlsslofTreiiulres, radld and televlslbn stations to contribute 
public service announcements, so this 1s a good way>f<jf stations 
to comply with this regulation.) . . * 

i • - V ' 

An oWeirta^lon ana; training session for rtew members will 
accompli^ several purposes such i§ acquainting new members with 
the goals and objectives of the organization and the school's 

• special education programs, and sharing Information about the tal- 
ents, experiences, and Interests of new and" old members. Such 

an event IS also a goad opportunity to Irwolve school j)erjennel. 
Providing prfht fnfonflatlon 1n a looseleaf notebook 1s a good 
rfy to begin a tandy resource book for future refeVence. > 

,:.<**■' ' '4* - ,, ' 

' BYLAWS "* I ' , ' ' 

Every counc/ft or advisory group shoufd have some basic by- 
laws. These are s1»Ply a sftt of rules . agreed upon by a major- 
Ity, that specify how the organization" wltl be run. Bylaws gen- . 
era! ly Include the accepted, rule/ about the puwpose, structure, 
and optratton'of the organization, such as: 
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Article I 
Artfcle'll 



- Name 

- Purpose or Objectives 



Article III - Membership (terms? and conditions 
of membership) 

Article IV Officers (titles, duties, terms of 
f office) 

Election Procedures 



Committees 



Article V 
Article VI 

h Article VII * Meetings ' 

Article VIII- Amendments to Bylaws 

Articled - Parliamentary Authority * * 

Sections may bB added or amended as the need arises* Many or-' 
conizations find It useful to develop detailed guidelines on 
various aspects of th* group's operations* Other groups prefer 
to keep bylaws brief and simple. 
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SECTION III 
COUNCIL ACTIVITIES AND FUNCTIONS 



Every group mu&t plan and provide relevant, useful t and 
timly services and activities in order to sustain itself. 0 
Flaming and program dbvelorxnent acty&ities must be constant 
although they arp often hidden frm\public view. In order to 
plan activities and services, advisory groups need information 
about program and service needs, ^addition to information 
about available financial, material, and human resources* 
Surveying parents ^md special educators is an excellent to 
obtain this information. Thiv section presents a variety of 
activities and functions advisory groups for special education 
should consider. * 



ASSESSING SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDS 

Special education needs may be defined as discrepancies .be* 
# tween the current and desired status of programs affecting chil- 
dren, parents, and school staff. In general, a needs assessment 
1s a process fipr: t * 

iJ) obtaining facts and opinions which help to describe 
the prob|em* ' * 

(2)M1nd1pg out how th? problem d^eloped, ■ " 

{3) learrilng who Is affected Vy the problem, and 
^ f 

(4) locating the malh source(s) of the problem which ^ 
must be addressed by any plan to chartge the 
, situation* 

Needs assessments provide Information essential" for plan- . 
n1ng. Goals* objectives* and priorities must t?e developed on 
the bas1*,of facts, not Intuition. Action plans are effective 
or meaningful only to the extent that the* Incorporate accurate 
Information about the cocrnunlty 's goals,. resources, and con- 
straints. Needs assessment data should provide the eocrmunHy 
with a comprehensive view of the status of special education 
programs m and concerns that will help parents and professionals 
Improve programs -for children with special needs* 

A needs assessment ipy be formal or Informal, and may'be 
conducted annually or periodically. Formal assessments Include 
yrltten surveys* structured telephone or personal Interviews, 
or structured meetings. Informal strategies Include brainstorm- 
ing sessions or discussions. 



.Selecting the appropriate needs assessment depends on, 

* " <► * 

• the type 6t Information to be collected % • T 
(or problem td be defined); 

• the rarfge of the groups 'ttf be jnvolved 
In the needs assessment (en£lre com- 
munity, coftwonlty service agencies* . * 

school committee* parents • specftl ed- . . 

ucatlon personnel, regular education 
personnel' of ottjers) ; and 

• resources (time lor, mlnpowertas r ¥ 

For example; 1t mf^ht be cdmparattvely easy to survey all schgol 
committee members, but d1f f tcul t to survey a large group. In 
any cise, every council should develop an ongoing, Informal < 
method of Identifying emerging- concerns so they can.be addressed 
before they escalate Into major problems, 

GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND PRIORITIES , 

Often , an Issue of Immediate 1mportan$*Jts the Impetus for 
the formation t>f a group HowefVer, Both lorT9^aDd-5tiort-term 
goals sfhould be Included IrhtM jroup ' s m1s*1on and purpose, A 
needs «asse$#t>ent, described tn an earlier section, will proylde 
data for formulating goat statemflits ttat descyrfbe the group's 
alms .arid Intentions. .Goals. can,be long or short-rdnge, 6r con* 
tlnulng. fioals shodld' not be s? broad that they are unrealis- 
tic, oY> so idealistic that success is almost always out of reach. 
Goals wst be attainable either 1n the long or short-term. 
TyplcaT examples of long -tern, 'continuing goals are: # „ < 

* • • i 
. e Jo provide Information about the availability of 
special education programs to the cqamunlty; 



to present parents' <oncerns aJ)QUt -special edqca- 
tlon programs to the school 1 department; 

* . ' * ' , 

to advise the dlrectcfr of speCraKqd ucatlon about 
the planning. Implementation, and ^valuation of 
programs on a monthly/basis; 

- ♦ * • 

to review and discuss the annual spedJa]^4<fuc*t1on 
budget prior to school committee apRrov 

\^ ' 

to Improve, cooperation and ccmrjunlQatfon between 
thp special education gjawunlty and the school 
wartaent/ % \ , 



Short-term goals and activities are Important because their' 
attainment gives members the Incentive to continue working on the 
longer-term Issues. Needs assessment data provldesUhe qroup 
with areas for short-term activities. 

Once goals art formulated, they should be priori tUed. It 
is important to consider the resources, human or otherwise. * 
needed to work on the issue. The group should establish criteria 
to determine the. Importance or priority order for action. Useful 
questions to consfder are: ' 



7 f 

Will working on this Issue strengthen 
or unite the groupj * 



t How urgent Is this Issue? 



t Can the council really do something about 
the problem? . 




t Are Council members Interested in forking 
> on this Issue? 

f 

Once thes^p' questions have been answered for ill proposed- 
goals aW objectives, the council can develop action plans for 
each Issue. 



PLANNING . ^ 4 ' 

Systematic planning hetps an advisory group or council ef- 
fectively define and achieve- Us goals. .In general, plans serve 
a variety of purposes Including: 

t Communication - to Inform persons who are Involved 
^ in or affected by a program or activity 

Coordination - to ensure that a program or activity 
proceeds from Us IMtlaV^tep^ to completion 

* *■ «* <, ' 

• Support % 'to make sure that resources are available 
when needed 

«. 

• % Consensus-building - to 'guarantee that^ll persons 
Involved in an activity understand and,are «ware 
of Us oBjectfves and goals, and are committed 
to Its successful completion. 

' A planning process Includes Several basic steps "that are 
applicable to both a comprehensive annual plan or any specific 
activity," A sunrnary of this seven-step process follows. 
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. 1. Determine Goals and Priorities ' 

Goals are statements of Intent which proclaim the direction 
or expectations for a program or activity. Needs assessment 
data and subsequent problem definitions provide the basis for 
establishing qoals. Needs assessments furnish information for t 
establishing $roup goals and prioriu^s. Other factors, such as 
problem op needs arising during the year, may also influence 
goal setting for a. group* . 

It 1s a good idea to have a nix of short and long-range, 
and easy and difficult goals. Achieving a simple goal often 
notlvates a group to tackle a more difficult one and can arouse * 
interest and commitment. Henbers may have particular interests 
and strengths and some goals may be chosen to take advantage of 
these talents and enthusiasms. Ejvery -member should be actively 
involved in achieving at least one priprity. OveVall, goals, 
should address a variety of special education interests such as 
elementary or secondary level students, or children with a varl* 
ety of special needs and their parents, teachers, peer*, or ad- 
ministrators, j 

The first step In determining goals and'priorities is to 
compile a list of major concerns.. Next* the concerns are trans- 
lated into goal statements Finally, the group prioritizes them 
according to group consensus. Generally, a group can generate 
a wide variety of passible activities but*must be careful to se- 
lect a limited number for immediate action in order to maximize 
the tine and energy of its members. Developing a consensus on 
the priorities to be addressed by the group Is essential to 
maintaining the corcHtment of group members. The planning pro- 
cess provides an excellent opportunity to satisfy individual 
and group Interests. 

2 , Identify Resources and Constraints 

* . After goals and priorities have been 
determined, the next step in the process^ 
is to analyze the major resources and 
"* constraints related to each goal. A 
plan to achieve a particular goal 

^ should Include strategies for building* 

^ on or using available Resources and count* 
eractlng negative constraints. An ex- 
1 ampl^of a positive force would be a high* 
1y supportive principal or teachers 1 group 
in a school. A negat1ye force might bf an attitude that regu- 
lar education teachers spend a disproportionate amount of time 
with children with special needs. * 
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The regaining steps In the planning process may be com- 
pleted py a subcommittee or individual group menbers. In any 
case, responsibility for each goal should be clearly assigned 
to a subcommittee or *n Individual who can then complete the 
remalfttng steps In the planning process "and feport back to the 
entire group for v approva1 of the final plan. 

3, Specify Objectives 



An objective is a statement of 
an intended result to be achieved 
within a certain*time period. Ob* l 
jectlves stem from goal statements ^<K*o<KK3-ao 
and 4 re developed by breaking them 
<nto wrkable, segments. .Each ob- 
jective should be stated clearly 
and be written In sistple, jaV-gon- 
free English. In effect, objec- 
tives provide the framework for 
developing specific action plans. The following sample Is not 
a ccxnplete action plan but provides some Initial steps In the 
process. 

fioal; to- I ncrease acceptance of children with 
special needs fay nonexceptlonal peers ~ 



SEPTEMBER 1 2 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1011 12 13 14 15 16' 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 2) 28 29 30 



Objectives 

V 



a. Investigate alternative materials and 
programs for peer and teacher training 
by October s 15th ami present to' the 
'council . 



b. > flbtaJn support from special education 

* administrator, school conmittee and prin- 
^c/pals by Npvenber 7th. 

c. Arrange for training of neer and teacher 
tra1ners*by November 30t>i. 

•d. Meet with representative group of teachers 
* frtxn particfpating* schools to review 
materials and programs bv December 15th. 



Generate Alternative StratEq JflS 



% An objective wx Be accomplished 1n a number of different 
ways. Often ftwple fall, back on faniliar ways of doing things 
rather than. exploring new approaches. During this step In the 
process, creativity should be fostered In generating new strat- 
egies Members should bp encouraged to express their ideas 
through a positive and constructive atmosphere, 
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' S. Select Preferred Strategy - 

SelectlQn of the best method (s) should be based on a care- 
ful analysis of each alternative strategy. The group develops 
criteria for. assessing each Alternative such as the cost for 1m* 

?lenentationf # t1me, resources, convenience* anticipated effec- 
tiveness, constraints, an^ feasibility. * 

6. Develop an Action Plan 

The nexfc step 1n the process Is the development of an ac- 
tion plah for Implementing selected strategies. The plan should 
be simple iri format and 1 content but must provide Information 
about: ^ 

• i a. Jthe seqyence„of major activities 

necessary to "Implement the strategy; 

- b. 9 the specific persons responsible 
* * -for completing each activity; 

c. the starting and completion date 
« ' for each activity; and 

• 

d. resources such as materials, 
facilities, funds, qr people 
needed. 

>■ Evaluate Progress 

An evaluation plan can Insure that activities are on sched- 
ule* The type of evaluation used will depend on ttie simplicity 
or complexity of the action plan. A formative evaluation Is a 
systeratlc bot simple way to monitor ongoing activities so> that 
weaknesses or problems can be spotted and corrected as they oc- 
cur. A suroatlve evaluation examines the completed activity to 
determine how successfully goals were achieved* Evaluation 
should be viewed as a way to generate useful' Information to re- 
fine or change plans, and as a way to gauge performance* 

Overall, planning 1s an ongoing process. However, councils 
are advised to set aside a specific time each year to review 
and update goals and priorities. 



COMMUNICATION 

■ * 

Advisory groups are a major communication link amotog all 
persons concerned with. special education. However, without a 
systematic «ay of comunlcatlng with 1{,s membership* a group 
wilt becdme stagnant and Inactive* There are many fays to keep 
Ideas, Information, and expediences flowing. 




Internal communication 1 policies are necessary to keep the 
group operating effectively. These Include. 

* 

• Creating an open and Supportive jc Una te'f or generating 
creative tdea s , constructive criticism, %r problem 
solving. Individual members most feel that their 1 dea s 

« are welcome 1n order to maintain their commitment to a 
task. Structuring ways for ifople to Interact on an in* 
formal basis will help membel* 'become better acquainted 
and feel comfortable with each other. 

t Keeping minutes of all meetings, and maintaining a 
simple correspondence file . AIT Renters must have ac- 
cess to documents, reports, and meeting notes, fling tes 
of all advisory group meetings should be sent to*a!l « 
members and be available for the cotnmunity-at-large. - " 
Minutes nay also be shared with school staff and school 
committee members to nalntaln good communication and 
credibility. 

• Emphasizing good group Interaction Encoufrfge everyone 
to participate In discussions. THls will also lead to 
effective decision making., Help meters feel comfort- 
able 1n expressing whatever they have to contribute, but 
keep to the topic. Remember that decision making 1s en- 

* * hanced by a broad spectrum of Ideas and solutions. 

External communication strategies present your message to 
the Outside world. Publications, media presentations, and train 
1ng programs are only a few ways. of communicating wl^h the gen- 
eral public. In most communities there are several Individuals 
or groups who are highly respected and capable of exerting con-, 
stderabl* Influence on educational, economic, or political Is- 
sues. To be an eff&tlve community group a council should be 
tuned Into this power and Influence structure since the success 
of Its activities and programs may be dependent on this support. 
Regular contact with these groups is a* proven way to build sup- 
port and avoid conflict, 

Target audjences ;such as .community leader's, newspaper ed- 
ttors^ the'publlc relations officer for the school, or talk show 
hosts are Important people to consider before launching an infor 
matlfn campaign. Specific approaches might include: 

J 

t Publishing a brochure, booklet, or * * 
flyer about your gr*5up and Its goals: * . 
and activities 

s » Maying presentations to comunlty groups, 
PTAs, or the local teachers association 
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• Encouraging parents to call for Infohna- 
* tlon and resources {assuming you have 

the resources to provide Information 
and referrals) 

« Offering workshops to parents on the 766 
evaluation process > parent rights and 
responsibilities* or special education 
programs ^ 

• Using the media to publicize meetings 

. or activities and expressing your opin- 
ions In articles or letters to the ed- 
itor 

• Placing posters or bulletins 1n public 
buildings — ' 

t Collaborating with cocnrjunlty groups on 
. cofnmon problems and goals 

Fany people In the community associate special education with „ 
spjrallng costs* without understanding the human side of the 
Story Advisory councils can choose a variety of communication 
strategies to dispel Incorrect or unbalanced Information about 
special education Issues. 




COLLABORATION WITH OTHER GROUPS 

Many communities have special Interest groups that can as- 
sist an advisory council with It's work. Inter-group cooperation 
will not only avoid duplication of effort but also Increases 
support. PTAs, Title I, bilingual, a'mJ occupational education 
groups are also Interested In education matters. Collaboration 
with these and other established groups enables the council to 
jobtaln advice and assistance, and to contribute Its expertise, 
regarding special education concerns. 



MONITORING SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Formal monitoring Is the systematic review of a program to 
assure that activities correspond with pertinent laws, regula- 
tions, or thantfaUfrv Formal monitoring of "Chapter 766 and 
P.L. 94-142 Is a'functlon of the state Department of E3ucat1on. 



Itorlng reports* program audits, or compliance reviews 
by the Departonent of Education are available for public review 
In the local school district- The, local Special education plan 
should also be available In the' school department or In the lo- 
cal library. The plan Includes descriptions of local programs 
rand personnel and assura/ites that state and local requirements 
are being met. 

• • * i 
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The advisory council serves as f network to identify exist- 
ing or developing prQblem areas and performs an inforral monitor 
ing /unction. Activities may Include: 

t Providing training to inform council members about 
• formal monitoring procedures; > 

t Reviewing the local education agenc* (LEA) annual 
program plan/ • 

t Reviewing proposals for federal funding to become 
. familiar with activities to monitor; 

t Developing sub-committees to look at specific areas " 
(unpet'needs, related services, facilities,. etc.); 

■* 

i t Discussing monitoring reports at council meetings, 
and with the school committee; and 

* t Identifying concerns on a continuing basis through 
1nformat4x>n sharing at meetings, , 

EVALUATING ADVISOR\>£OUNCIL EFFECTIVENESS 

Evaluation promotes growth and development 1n any organ- 
ization or advisory group. There are several reasons for eval- 
uating council activities: 



to determine tf goals and activities were achieved, 
t to determine 1f * strategies were effective, 
t to reassess needs, * ' 4 

t to determine if expectations were realistic, 
t to Improyfe council effectiveness. 



The advisory council chairperson plays a major role in a 
self -evaluation. He/she discusses various self-evaluation meth- 
ods with the group and then decides on the most appropriate ways 
to gather the necessary information. A general framework for 
your Inquiry could Include these questions: 

* - Did the council accomplish what It set out to do? 

• Were specific activities realistic and appropriate? 

Some groups set as1<fe time afttfr each meeting for or*l com- 
ments or for completing a simple feedback form. Other groups 
prefer a written questionnaire for members or other community 
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SECTION IV 
MANAGING AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 

7- . ' • 

Managing an advisory council or a large organization re- 
quire* many of the earn* ktnds of skills. Operating procedure*, 
meeting management, leadership, and training are Uit a few of 
the components of a functioning grou%* This section presents a 
brief summary of these important managerial concerns. 



LEADERSHIP , ^ 

Thq ehscted officers of a council are the cornerstone of the 
organization. No one person possesses all the necessary skills 
and sensitivities but the following leadership qualities are Im- 
portant for the survival and growth of the council. 

1. Ability to motivate and Inspire members to , 
accomplish the group's objectives.^ J 

2. Flexibility 'and openness to new Ideas and 
• suggestions. 

3. Perseverance, courage, and determination. 

4. Ability to delegate responsibility. 

5. Personal and interpersonal communication 
skills, both 6ral and written. 

6. Ability to j^^r\ objective, a 
■ ' * • " % * 

' 7.. Sensitivity to the neefds of Individuals 
and the group as a whole. 

8. Ability to build on past experience, 

9. Ability to accept responsibility for errors 
.or to seek help when needpdv"~ 

* 10. Negotiation skills. 

. 11. Ability to recognize and reward talent and 
foster new leadership. 

Fostering n£w leadership is arf ongoing responsibility of 
the group's officers. Natural leaders will emerge at the first 
meeting but a low-ke^y Individual with leadership potential should 
not be overlooked. Whenever forming a slate of officers for 
election, select people whose skills and interests complement 
each other. ^ 
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SCHEDULING MEETINGS 



* Meetings should be scheduled ola reoular basfs as agreed 
won by the majority of the group members". In the beginning 1t 
is useful to, alternate meeting days and times until the d?oup 
decides which 1s best for the majority of people. Meeting's can 
a month, or monthly, depending on the tasks at 
Kino Scheduling two sub-conmlttee meetings for the same day 

tor ,i!^M5* r i t0 attend both """>•"• Hake provisions 
tor alternate dates when poor weather orjwlidays interfere with 
the regular, meetings. Scheduling meetlrfgTat.the school depart- 
ment w 11 generally assure that staff will be available for Con- 
suJtatlon 1|f necessary. 



SETTING AN, AGENDA 

Planrtng the agenda 1s the secret to conducting meetings 
2£L?" P T^ft 1 "terested. Agendas- might be posted 1n the 
,scnoot, printed 1n the newspaper or announced on the radio. 
The agenda should be sent to advisory-council members well In 
advance of the meeting. Publicity about the meeting keeps the 
school and Community Informed of the group's activities. Ordln- 
'' 7'^ Chairperson should prepare the agenda In consultation 
with the spidal edocatlon administrator. Council members and 
school- personnel should be asked if they-have any items to 1n- 
Clflde. Goo^ agendas Include: , / 



• the 

• sub- 

• old 

• any 



MEETING MANA 



The 
time should 
tldpatfon 
each Item so 
son's responk 
who wfsh to s 
portunltv to 



agenda 1s the backbone of the council meeting. However, 
be set aside for urgent issues and for pubtfc par- 
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specify topics to be discussed at the meeting 
committee reports 

business carried over fran the last meeting 
new business 



Some groups find It helpful to jet JjMtineS' foe 

^?f<* us l!! ess f1owS srn00th1 y. It fsthe chairper- 
son 1ty to direct the meeting and to see that all 
speak on a particular subject are given an equal op* 
participate. 
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MEETING MINUTES * / 

WJnutes of meeting? are very useful , Distributing minutes 
to key school personnel 1s an effective way to. publicize the 
^roHp 1 * w»rfc„ tftreovfcr, a file of Minutes forms a complete his- 
tory of the group. Minutes that reflect concert far construc- 
tive acjtton, rather than ne^ativismi increase the organisation's 
f Credibility, accurate, cerplete minutes should, be\ua1lable tc 
new members or members who are 'absent. . 7 , 

* / * ■ * 

4 

SUBCOMMITTEES • * ' • * < 

o 

Tfte need fjr subcommittees will evplve naturally. Complex" 
tesues that require detailed -or attention may best be 
handled by * subcommittee. Nawples of subconrjijttees Include, 
transportation, program monttcHng, budget* par?pt Information, 
training, or facilities. The chairperson accepts volunteers or 
asks members to serve fpr a sho>»t-tena appointment. Usually one 
person is asked to serve as chairperson of each subcommittee. 



TRAINING FOR COUNCIL MEMBERS £ 

Training needs should be assessed periodically and appro- 
priate iprografo developed, Member** of local councils shquld be 
Informed about the activities of regional arnd state councils. 
Area meetings of .local councils afre an excellent way to share 
information and expertis^. 



V: 
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CONCLUSION 

i 

The Dfvlslbn of Special Education hopes that the preceding 
sections will assist you In the development and progress of your" 
local advisory council for special education. 

We 'eel that public participation can enhance communications 
and understanding of special education not only 1n your conrouMty, 
but throughout the Commonwealth, 'Positive Involvement at the lo- 
cal level will assist In maintaining the progress and successes 
In special* education* In the pasfsl* years. 

We wish you success. 



i 

i 
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- SECTiOI^ , : 
RESOURCES . 

The foliating section briefly describes general and legal 
printed materials available for your reference, and z resource 
listing of related organizations and state agencies. 

. Annotated bibliography ' * 

General 



A Guide To Chapter 766 Special Education Services for Children 
and Youth . Massachusetts Department of Education WT. 

A tpndbook of Information for ^parents who have children with 
special needs. The Information explains how parents cah 
(1) help to Identify their child's needs. (2) help to plan his 
or her education* and (3) help carry out the educational plan, 
along with members of their local .school system, and the evalua- 
tion team. 

Available from: Massachusetts Child Search 

Division of Special Education * 
31 St. Oafles Avenue . 
, 'Bostop, HA 02116 

Chapter 766 Equal Educational Opportunity 1« Spec W Educa- 
tlQTf Legal Mandates and Strategies for Planning Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. 1979. 

This booklet provides a brief history of the legal mandates for 
equal educational opportunity specifically as they relate to the 
provision of special education to linguistic aqpcultural' minor- 
ities. ' 

Available from. Massachusetts Department of Education 
Division of Special Education 
. 31 St. James Avenue, Room 650 * 

' Boston, HA 02116 

* Connections . Bbston Public Schools. 1979.. 

A directory of services for children with special needs tn the 
Boston Public Schools contaltrlng detailed Information on special 
education laws. and processes. It also contains sections on par- 
ent Involvement, Utilities, and community resources. ' Pages of 
this book may be xeroxed and distributed. 

pliable /rom: .Bostpn Publ 1p Schools 

J Department of Special Services 
26 Court Street, 7th floor 
Boston, MA 02106 

25 
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* * 

Exceptional Parent Magazine t A 

A magazine with articles <of Interest and concern to families 
raising fhildfen with disabilities* Many articles are written 
bv parents .and disabled adults. Also has a mail order "book- 
store" with savings on some mater 1aK 

*? » 

Write to: .Exceptional Parent Magazine 
29 Providence' Street / 
Boston, KA/02116 



How To Get Services by Betfi<3 Assertive Chicago^ Illinois. 
Coordinating Council for Handicapped Children* 1980, 

This hrtvdbook Is written for parents and professionals of chil- 
dren with special needs. The handbook 1&»a response to profes- 
sional's and parent's complaints regarding* lick of service* 
Intimidation tactics by bureaucriClfclack of response to legiti- 
mate demands, and red tfpiand other bureaucratic obstacles to 
service./ ' 

Available frotn:' Coordinating Council for 
Handicapped Children 
' 407 S, Dearborn Street,, Rooof 680 
Chicago, 1L "60605 



How To Organize An Effective Parent Group And Move Bureaucra- 
cies. Chicago/ Illinois. Coordinating Council for Handicapped 
CKTTdren» 1971.. • 

This, handbook is*wr1tten specifically "for parents of handicapped 
children and thelc helpers,, Th« booklet describes useful tech* 
nlques to mov? bor*aucract*s and obtain Improved services for, 
handicapped children. 

Information Sheets From Closer Look 
1 / 

A project of ijj* Parent's Campaign* for Handicapped Children and 
youth, Infftnifetton Sheets Frfa Closer Look provide a list of 
state agencies who are responsible under law for providing ser* 
/Ices tlty "handicapped children "may need now or in the future/ 
«- » 

Write to; Closer Look * * , 

■ Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013 
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94-142 and 504 Huabers that Add Up to Educational Rights for 
Handicapped Children A Guide for Parents and Advocates 

f Child'rtnS Defense Fund, : 

■* 

A handbook designed to Inform parents of their child's educa- 
tional rights under P.L. 94-142 and Section 504* It also serves 
as a general guide to. educational services and the processes 
for obtaining services under P.L. 94-142 and Section 504. It Is 
divided Into the following sections. What the laws Cover , The 
School district's Responsibilities, how the Evaluation Process . 
Works, Your Rights When Wu Disagree With the School, Resources, , 
and ah Appendix. . 

i 

Available from: Children's Defense Fund 

1520 New Hampshire Avenue. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Parents on the TEAM . Ann Arbor. University of Michigan, 1978. 
(Sara Brown and Martha Koersch, Editors.) 

Some ot^these well -written chapters are by professionals, some 
by parents of children with special needs. They cover areas 
such as parent advocacy, and families as resources. The book 
suggests a variety of models for meaningful partnerships between 
parents and professionals. 



. Parents Speafc Out V|ews the Othy Sfde of the Two-Way 
Mirror, colutnbus, Ohio. Charles Merrill Publishing Company 
l97d. (Ann lumbal 1 and tf. Rutherford Turnball) 



A series of well-articulated chapters by professionals who are 
also parents of chlldreft wljfch special needs. The range of ex- ' 
perlences apd opinions expressed encourages a welcome, non- 
stereotyped view of families. * 

* • 

The Student's Gufde to Special Education Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, I960. '» 

A short .pamphlet sunaarrflng the special education process, pub* 

Ushed by the Bureau of Student Services for students and parents. 

Also published by the Massachusetts D'lssestfnatlon Project as 

Resources for Schools #5 under the same, title. 
* 

.Availabli from: 1 Bureau of Student Services « 

* Massachusetts Department of Education 
' , «r 31 Sti Jajnes Avenue 

* . Boston, HA 02116 % 
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Together, Schools and ftxmxjnUles , > Insfcfto te for Responsive 
Education, 1975. (Miriam CI asby) S 

A report of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 
this handbook Is written "for people, about people — parents, 
adninls thitors, cocmuntty residents, teachfrs and students 
(PACTS). n It provides guidelines for Improving tasks for any 
action cycle, -and a resource directory of agencies and publica- 



tions 

Available from. Institute for Responsive Education 
704 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA" 0221 5 

T y Hay TaUlftg St. Louis, Missouri.* C* B. Mosby Company, 
(Chinn, Winn and Walters) _ 

This Is more of a textbook which covers much of .the theory of 
coffwunlcatfon. It U based on the principle of transactional 
analysis. Contains principles of listening, glvtng and receiv- 
ing feedback, and differences of perspective. 

% 

legal 

Ed ucation of the Handicapped Act . P L 9?- 380 as amended by the 
tducattOf) for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 P,l 94-142, 
20 U S.C 1401 et seq. [Regulations promulgated August 23, 1977, 
P.L 94-142 Regulations - 42 Federal Register 42474 et seq). 

Available fronu Health, Education, and Welfare 
/ - Regional Office 

v x J. F. Kennedy Building * 1 - 

' « * ~ Boston, HA 02108 

■. « 

Massachusetts General laws. Chapter 766 of the Acts of 1972 and 

Regulations . Department of Education, 1978? ; 

« * 

Avallatxle from: Massachusetts State House Bookstore 
State House t% Roora 102 
Boston, MA 02133 

Massachusetts General laws. Chapter 622 of flie Acts of 1971 
Department of Education, 1998 ♦ ' 7 

* Under Chapter 622, the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity 
h * wotfks with every school district In the Comraonwealth to assure • 
\JMt female students and under-represented racial and ethnic 
group students have equal access to all* educational benefits, 
and. that curriculum and program offerings do not reflect or en**-*/ 
courage stereotypes. 
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KassachuseU^Chapter 636 , Department of Education, 1974. 

An Act amending the Racial Imbalance Law, the Bureau of Equal 
Educational Opportunity administers approximately $23,9 million 
In grants and reimbursements for programs which reduce racial, 
imbalance and racial Isolation, Chapter 636 funds such programs 
as Ketco, itagnet schools, and the Equal Education Improvement 
Fund, * 

Massachusetts Student Record Regulations department of Educa- 
tion, 1979, 

A handbook which describes regulations governing retention, in- 
spection, and destruction of students* records. , 

Available from: Bur.eau of Student Services 

Massachusetts Department of Education 
31 St. James Avenue 
* Boston, KA 02116 

* * 

Rehabilitation Act of 1 973> Public Law 93-112 * 

* * 
As amended by the Rehabilitation Acts of 1974, Public Law 93-616, 
29 UtS.C. 794. Section 504 Is a section of the Act which pro- . 
hiblts recipients of federal funds from discriminating on the 
basis of handicap. (Section 504 Regulations promulgated May 4, 
1977; 42 FcderaLRegulatlons 22676,, et seq.) 

• Available fro*: Mf1c* of C1v1l Rights 
T40 Federal Street 
* * Boston, KA 02108 

Your Right tp Kedlcal Records, 1n Kassachusetts 

A new regulation, recently approved by the Kassachusetts Board . 
of Registration and Discipline 1n Hedlclne, allows Kassachusetts 
patients the Mght^to examine their i*ed1caj records or r a susrary 
of the». (Regulations Governing the Practice of Hedlclne, 
Part Vl f - Section 12) 

X 

For further information: The Federation for v , 

Children with Special Heeds m — > 
120 Boylston Street v 
x Bostop, KA 02116 

/ - ■ - - 
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SPECIAL NEEDS GROUPS AND AGENCIES 



ASSOCIATION FOR MENTALLY ILL 

CHILDREN (AMIC) 
120 Boylston Street, #338 
Boston, KA 02H6 
(617) 482-7362 ¥ , 

People concerned with autistic 
and severely disturbed chil- 
dren. Spanish nay be ava 11- 
abler 

• t 

BOSTON SELF-HELP CENTER 
*18 Mil llston Road 
■BroofcHne, KA 02146^^ 

CHILDPEN IN HOSPITALS x 
31 Mil shl re Park 
Needham, KA 02192 , 
(617) 482-2915 

Parents and health care pro- 
fessionals concerned with the 
needs and rights of "hospital- 
ized children and adults. 

NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CEMTER* 
FOR SERVICES TO DEAF BLIND 
175 Worth Beacon Street 
Water town, KA 02172 
(617) 924-3434 

Rtspiit care/bqston Direction 

SERVICE c/o FEDERATION FOR 
CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

120 Boylston Street, Room 338 

Boston, HA 02116 

(617) 482-2947 

EASTER SEAL SOCIETY 
Sutler Office Building, /934 
20 Providence Street 
Boston, KA 02116 
(617) 482-337D # * 

EPILEPSY SOCIETY OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 
3 Arlington Street 
Boston, KA 02116 
(617) 267-4341 - 
Spanish Publications avalalble 



FEDERATION FOR CHILDREN WITH 

SPEC JAL"Nj- EDS " 
120 Boylston Street, Suite 338 
Boston, KA 02116 
(617) 482-2915 

GREATER BOSTON ASSOCIATION OF 

RETARDED CITIZENS.(GBARCi 
1249 Boylston Street * 
Boston, KA 02215 
(617) 266-4520 
Interpreter available 

MASSACHUSETTS AS*S0CIATI0N FOR 

RETARDED CITIZENS (KARC) 
381 Elliot ■Stre«f 
Newton Upper Falls, KA 02164 
(61 7^ 965-5320 

KASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION FOR. 

CHILDREN' WITH LEARNING 

DISABILITIES (KACLD) 
1] River Street 
Wellesley, KA 02181 
(617) 235-9370 

KASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION* OF 

PARAPLEGIA FOUNDATION 
369 Elliot Street 
Newton Upper Falls, W 02164 
(617) 964-0521 

MASSACHUSETTS CEREBRAL .PALSY 

OF GREATER BOSTON 
30 Wesley Street 
* Newton, KA 02158 
(617) 969-3214 

MASSACHUSETTS PARENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF AND HARD 
OF HEARING 

14 Trout Fami'Road 

Duxbury, MA 02332 

(617) 685*9722 



MASSACHUSETTS SPINA BIFIDA* 

ASSOCIATION I . 

11 Davis Avenue 
Brookline, HA 02146' 
(617) 566-5998 
People concerned with spina 
bi Ida, a. birth defect involv- 
ing inctwplete spinal develop- 
.Bent. 

MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATION, 
IHC* 

391 Totten Pond Road' 
Walthta, KA 02154 
' (617) 890-0300 
Spanish interpreter available 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AUTISTIC 

CHILDREN 
Eastern Massachusetts Chapter 
16 Bluebird Road 
Uellesley Kills, KA 02181 
(617) 235-7754 



PARENTS AND CHILDREN TOGETHER 

(PACT) 
623 Randolph Avenue 
Hilton, KA 02186 
\(617) 696-6685 
People concerned with children 
whoxhave. cardiac problems. 



PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN,- INC. 
120 Boylston Street #338 
Boston, KA 02116 
(617) 482-2915 . . . 
Parents of Children with 
cerebral palsy and other ^ 
handicaps. 



LEGAL AID SERVICE AGENCIES 



, DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 

LAM CENTER 
294 Washington Street 
Boston, KA 02108 
(617) 426-7020 

JUVENILE COURT AOVOCACY PROGRAM 
1486 Dorchester Avenue 
Dorchester, KA 02122 
(617) 436-6292 
(Spanish spolcen) 

MASSACHUSETTS AOVOCACY CENTER 
2 Park Square 
Bost&, KA 02116 
(617) 357-8431 
(interpreters provided) 




MENTAL DISABILITIES LAW REFORM 

PROJECT 
1 Center Plaza 
Boston, KA- 02108 
(617) 523-4529 

MENTAL HEALTH LEGAL ADVISORS 

■COWITTEE 
291 Washington Street • 
Boston, KA 02106' 
(617) 723-2876 

VOLUNTEER LAWYERS PROJECT ^ 
73 Trenont Street, #401 
Boston, KA 02106 
(617) 742-6823 

(Refers individuals to appro- 
priate bilingual counsel) • 
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STATE AGENCIES' 

• MASSACHUSETTS OEPARTMEKT Of EDUCATION 
Division of Special Education 
31 St. Janes Avenue > Room 650 
Boston, MA 02116 

The Division of Special Education has primary responsibil< 
ity for all sp^ial education programs 1n the state and there- 
fore, can determine the quality of education which a student re- 
ceives. <t receives and invest4gates all complains related to 
spec fa 1 education and holds hearings on, behalf of any student or 
groups of students needing special education. Tbe«division can 
recoffwend to the Board of Education that state funfls be withheld 
frow any school district which is not In compliance with state 
and federal special education laws. 

The division monitors special education programs through 
thffuse of two councils, a Regional Advisory Council (RAG) » *nd 
a State Advisory Conrnisslon (SAC). Half of the members on each 
of these councils are parents of students who are enrolled in 
y^pSclal education programs. Open meetings of the regional ad- 
visory council are scheduled monthly and parents are invited to 
attend. \ i 

• • 

Division staff are available in each of the department's 
six region*! education centers. - 

GREATER BOSTON SPRINGFIELO 

54 Rlrvdge Avenue Extension . 155 Maple Street 
Cambridge, KA 02140 Springfield* MA 01104 

(617) $47-747*2 .(413) 739-7271 

NORTHEAST - ' ■ PITT^IELD ' « 

219 North Street 188 South Street 

North Reading, HA 01864 Pittstield, HA 01201 

(617) 727-0600 (413) 499-0745 , 

CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS SOUTHEAST 

Beaman Street, Route 140 Bost Office Box 29 

„ West Boylston, HA 01583 Middleboro, HA 02346 

(617) 835-6267 (617) 947-3240 ' _ 

The Urban Information Project,' located in the division's 
central office in Boston, 1s responsible for conducting work- 
shops arvd disseminating Information. 

URBAN INFORMATION PROJECT 
Olvlsion of Special Education 
31 St. James Avenue o 
Boston, H A 02116 Tel. (617) 727-0534 

.*. Note. Some functions of existing human services agencies Will 
be changed when the new Department of Social Servfces becomes 
* operational on July 1, 1980. 
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• TITU I OIsSeHIHATION PROJECT 
Sutler Office Building, Room 513 
' rton, MA 02116 
[61?i426-6324 

~ * « * 

Title I of. the &1 ementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
of 1965 provides federal funds to asslst^educatlonally and eco- 
_ nomkally disadvantaged students. Federal requirements govern- 
ing the development and Implementation of Title I programs man- 
date strong parent Involvement through a arent dvisory oundl 
(PAC). Tttle I j>ACs are very actively engaged 1n naryy of £he 
same activities as local special education advisory* councils, 
-An annual Title I conference provides an excellent opportun It/^v! 
for PAC members to exchange program activities and become ac- , \ 
qualnted with new resources and programs, A resource kit to as- 
sist Title I councils with operational and progranmatlc issues 
Is now available from the project. 

/ 

» DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVICES < 



YOUT 

(Central Office) 
294 WasM/igton Street 
Boston, HA 02T08 
(617) 727-7940 



The Massachusetts Department of Youth Services (DYS) 1s re- 
sponsible for the supervision, care, and treatment of youthful 
offenders between the ages of 11 and 17, S4ven regional offices 
located across tht *tate are responsible for youth placement, 
liaison with juvenile courts, and the deJtopment of community- 
based preventative tnST rehabilitative prcHjns. DYS provides a 
variety of services locludfng. detent 1onF*group care, foster 
care, support services, and Intensive care and supervision. ' 



\ 



REGIOHAL OFFICES 



REGION I 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS AREA 
91 School Street, Suite 100 
/ Springfield, J<A 01103 
^ (413) 736-0362 

REGION II 

75 B, GroVe Street 
Worcester, MA 01605 
(617) 791-9228' ■ 



REGION III 
336 Baker Avenue 
Concord, HA 01742 
(617) 369-87.11 



REGION IY 
33 Gregory Street 
Hlddleton, KA 01949 
(617 ) 774-5850 




REGION V 

725 Granite Street 
Bralntjree, HA 02184 
"(617)848-8770 



REGION VII 



Lakevllle Hospital 
Post Office Box 622 
Lakevllle, HA 02346 
(617) 947-7650 



REGION VI 

150 Causeway Street 
Boston, HA 02118 
(617) 727-7952 



- • HASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, HA 02108 

The Massachusetts £omr**5s1on for the Blind provides flnan- 
. clal and medical assistance to persons who qualify under the aid 
to the blind category of Supplementary Security Income (S.S.I.}. 
The (amission also provides specialized social and rehabilita- 
tive services to blind persons Including^ hone teaching to new- 
ly blinded adults, services to children, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, mobility training, talking books and other specialized 
equipment. ~~ 



REGIONAL OFFICES 




REGION I 



REGION II 



Western Massachusetts 
1200 Main Street 
Springfield, HA 01103 
(413) 781-1290 



Central Massachusetts 
90 Madison Street 
Worcester, HA 01608 
(617) 727-0522 





REGION III 
North Shore 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, HA 02108 
(617) 727-5590 



REGION IV 
Greater Boston 
110 Tremont Street 



Boston, HA 02108 
(617) 727-7520 



REGION V 



REGION VI 

Boston Area I 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, HA 02108 
(617) 727-5554 



Southeastern 
85 North Main Street 
Fall River, HA 02720 
(617) 676-1056 
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• MASSACHUSETTS OFFICE OF DEAFNESS 
304 Boy Is ton Street 
Boston, HA 02116 
(617) 727-5106 or 727-5236 

The Massachusetts Office of "Deafness Is a 
state Information, referral, and advocacy agency. 
They also coordinate Interpreter services throughout the state. 




MASSACHUSETTS REHABILITATION COWISSIOH 
Statler Office Building 
20 Providence Street, 
Boston, VA 02116 
(617) 727-2183 

The Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission provides voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to persons with physical or men- 
tal disabilities who need these services to secure or retain em- 
ployment. Direct services Include short-term diagnosis, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and arrangements for vocational training and 
^rcedlcal services. 

* 

To be eligible, to receive services from the commission, a 
person must be a resident of Massachusetts, be 15 years or older, 
and have a physical or mental disability that Is stable for one 

REGIONAL OFFICES 



BOSTON 

?0 Boy1stSS=5treet 
Boston, HA 02116 
(617) 426-5835 

SOUTHEAST 

Huma.n Service Center 
Lakevllle, HA 02346 
(617) 947-7646 

NORTHEAST 
33 Dartmouth 
Hal den, HA 02148 
(£17) 324-9187 



HETROPOLITAN 
230 Boylston Street 
Chestnut Hill, HA 02167 
(617) 527-2990 v 

WESTERN 

235 Chestnut Street 
Springfield, HA 01103 
(413) 781-7420 

CENTRAL 

82-B Thomas Street 
•Worcester, I'-A 01608 
(617) 791-3355 



• MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Central Office 

160 North Washington Streets- 
Boston, HA 02114 

(617) 727-5656 , / 

• a — - - T 

The Department of Mental Health (DHH) Is responsible for 
the operation of schools fpr the mentally retarded and>the state 




mental hosp 
through cor raj 
patient seriv 
(generally 
of drug ReHabi 
drug dependent 



itals. The department provides mental health care 
unity mental health centers (In-patient and out* 
Ices), genta! health clinics, and guidance clinics 
out-patient services only). The department's Division 
citation (DDR) provides services and programs for 
persons. 4 



Individuals may be eligible for treatment 1n a DMH facility 
through couK or state agency referral or through voluntary ap- 
plication fbr admission. While being treated In a OMH facility, 
individuals may be eligible to receive instruction, education, 
and work experience. 



REGIONAL OFFICES 



REGION I • 

Northanptoi State Hospital 
Box 389 1 
Northampton, KA 01060 
(413U27-*516 



REGION III / 
tDanvers SUte Hospital 
?ost Office Box 100 , 
sthorne. KA 01937 
(W7) 774-5000 



■ REGMfMY- 
4$ state 

\ Medfifcld, 
(617) 727- 



tal Road 
O2402 
627 



Ifcspt 
VA 



REGION VI ' 

Erich Llndenann Mental Health 
Center 

Government tenter Plaza' 
Boston. MA 02114 ' 
(617) 727-5795 



REGION U 

Glavln Regional Center 
214 Lake Street 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545 
(617) 844-9111 

REGION IV-A 

Metropolitan State Hospital » 
Waltham, MA 021 54 
(617) 894-4300 

s > 

REGION V 

Brockton Multi-Service Center' 
165 Quincy Street 
Brockton, MA 02401 
(61 J) 727-7905 




• MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
bMU Washington Street ~ — 
Boston. MA 02111 
(617). 727-2698 ' 

'The Department of Public Health (DPH) is responsible for 
providing variety of services and programs related to children's 
health. The Department's Division of Family Health Services op- 
crates a number of facilities for handicapped vputh ranging fron 
intensive pediatric nursing ho<nes to out-patiefit clinics for 
youth who require ongoing therapy. Other major services pro- 
vided by the Department of Public Health include: 



* physical examinations and ismunizatioin for school children 

- care of .prenature Infants " ■ 

- testing y treatment, and preventive programs related to. 

hearing, sickle cell anemia, lead poHonlng, genetic 
diseases, cocrrounl cable diseases, venereal diseases and 
alcohol Isp 

- regulation Issuance • 



REGIONAL AND OTHER OFFICE? 



FAMILY HEALTH SERVICE 

Boyljton Street 
Boston. HA 02U6 
(617) 727-6871 

Birth' flefects 



{617) 



Family PTannlng 
/ Handicapped Children - 

t p School Health 

V1son and H^Mng 

CENTRAL REGIONAL OFFICE 
FAMILY HEALTH SERVICES 
Rytlarfd Height Hospital -* 
Kaple Avenue. 
Rutland. HA 01543 
(617) 727-1^10 

SOUTHEAS? REGIONAL OFFICE 
LakevWe hospital r 
Main Street w 
Lakevllle, MA 02346 " 
(617X 727,-1440 




727-8195 
727-5822 
727-6941 
727-6941 
727-6941 
727-85113 



northeast "Regional office 

Tewksburx Hospital A 
Ewt S tr.ee t e W 
'Tewksbury. MA 01876 * 
(617) 727-7906 , * 

WESTERN REGIONAL 0FFI(Jfe 
University of Massachusetts 
Anherst, MA 01003.^ 
(413) 727*5444 

v 

WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 
246 North Street 
P1ftsf1eld, MA 01201 
(413) 443-4475^ 



> DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE , ■ j * - 

600 Washington Street ' . * 

Boston, MA 02111 # • - ' ■ ,^ 

The Department of public Welfare has a 1*rge number of pro- 
grans which -provide ftdal services, medical coverage, .financial 
assistant e* and food stamps to people in needs People are con- 
sidered to be In need when their salary* Income, and other fi- 
nancial resources are Hwited. Eligibility standards are set by 

f the Department of PubllCtolfare. To find out 1f you are eligible. 

'to fpply for assistance, call your local welfare service office. 



REGIONAL AND OTHER OFFICES 



. > Telephone Information (617) 727-6000 

Referrals * • 727-7537 

Coaplalnts 727-7539 

Family Placing 727-8083 

. Mental Health Services " 727-8084 

^ Portuguese and Spanish Program 727-8570 

Child Support * * , J27-9820 

Food Stamps 727-6123 

Dental Services and Providers 727-8014 

^ Ambulatory Programs 727-8016 



BOSTON 
^ 43 HaWfclns Street 
Mton, MA 02114 
. (617) 227-8320 

GREATER BOSTON 
39 Boylston Street 
♦ Boston, MA 02116 
(617)i 357-8250 k / 

SPRIfJGFltLD 
235 Chestnut Street' 
Springfield, MA 01103 
(413) 781-7510 > 



LAWRENCE 

11 Lawrence Street 
Lawrence, HA 02840 
(617) 68££#1 

HEW BEDFORD 
399 Acushnet Avenue 
New' Bedford, MA 02740 
(617) 997-3361 

WORCESTER , 
75 Grove Street 
'Worcester, MA 01605 . 
(617)791-8574, 



• OFFICE FOR CHILDREN 

The Office for Children was created In 1972 In response to 
the need for a coordinated system of services for all children 
up to the age of 16, or up to the age of 18 If they have special 
needs. The Office for Children has two components: Councils 
for Children and Help for Children, 

The Councils foi* Children are area councils made up of, pro- 
fessionals, parents, and young people who work together to Im- 
prove the dhlldren's services In their areas. Local councils 
B monitor existing services, draft legislation, testify before 
legislative committees, review the budgets off all state agencies 
providing services fyr children, and work to Inform the public 

• of legislative bills on children's Issues, 

• v 

Help for Cblldren Is a statewide Information and referral 
program that .advocates foe children In need of services, and 
helps these children and their parents get*through thA system of 
service delivery. Help for Children provides Information about 
availability of fo11ow*up. Help for Children wocks on 766 pro- 
cedures with other state agencies such as the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare (DPW), the Department of Hental Health (DKH), the 
Department of Education, the Department of Public Health (DPH), 
an1 the Department of Youth' Services (DYS). 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 



REGION I 

Western Massachusetts * 
1618 Main Street 
. Springfield, MA 01103 
(413) 736-1822 

-REGION III 

Northeast Massachusetts 
Gregory Street 
Hlddleton, MA 01949. 
(617) 774-2396 

REGION IV B 
-Southeast Suburban 
1001 Watertewn Street 
Vest Newton, MAW 265 
(617 ) 727-2532 

REGION VI 

Metropolitan Boston 
120 Bovlston Street, Room 307 
Boston, MA 02116 
x(617) 727-8898 



REGION II ' 

Central Massachusetts 
75-A Grove Street 
Worcester, MA,0\605 
{617)79l-3136W, 

REGION IV* \ . 

Northwest Suburban^ 

Metropolis State Hospital 

Building 

475 Trapelo Road 

Hal than, .MA 02154 

f617) 727-1429 ♦ 

REGION V 

Southeastern Massachusetts 
Lakevllle Hospital 
Lakevllle, MA 02134 
(617) 947-1231 



Contact one of the regional centers Msted be/ox for 
wore Information':. . * •* 

* CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER 
Seaman Street, Route 140 
West Boylston, HA 01583 
(617) 835-6267 , ' 

* * 

* 

- GREATER. BOSTON REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER 
. 54 Rtpdge" Avenue Extension 

Cambridge, HA 02140 

(617) 547-7472 . • * 



NORTHEAST REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER 
219 North Street • . 
.Hdrth Reading, HA 01864;*' 
(617) 727-0600 

> 



PITTSFIELD- REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER 
188 South Street ' 
20K 




Lakev111« State HosattaV<jv 
Route 105 ^fVf V . 
LakevWe, HA 023«AV»* J 
(617) 947 r 3240 /». % ) 

" •*"" j \ * . ^ 
SPRINGFIELD REGIONAL .EDUCATION CENTER 
155 Haple Street '-Sx 
Springfield; HA -0,1 105 s 
(413) 739-7271 k . * \ ' 



